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lapped to the very edge of the lawn that carpeted the approach to the
Parliament House. The tall spars of the Cordelia towered above the
spires of the miniature palace. The band and the guard of honour
looked very smart, and so did the white-clad college boys who were
drawn up in two lines forming a lane from the Palace to the Parlia-
ment House. Long before the appointed hour the seats below the
gangway were filled with distinguished visitors: the suite of the High
Commissioner in uniform, the two Royal Princesses dressed in
magenta satin, and most of the traders and their families. The Lords
and Commons squeezed into the other benches. On the crimson dais
below the Royal Arms stood the King's gilt throne, and beside it the
royal crown, the heaviest in the world, rested upon its cushion. It
had been bought by the late Premier from some merchants in SydneyT
and but for the verdigris in the flutings it might very well have passed
for gold.
It was stiflingly hot while we waited. At last we heard the rattle
of saluting arms and the blare of the Tongan National Anthem, and
the Sergeant-at-Arms shouted, " Koe TV//" (The King!) We all
rose as His Majesty strode into the room soberly clad, almost erect in
spite of his ninety-odd years, the one dignified figure in the motley
assembly. A Sovereign who wields absolute power may well tire of
pomp and circumstance at ninety. He was followed by his aides-de-
camp, George Finau, in the uniform of a British admiral, and
Taufaahau in that of a Colonel in the Colonial Defence Forces. As the
King took his seat, Taufaahau stepped forward and unrolled the
Speech from the Throne. May I be acquitted of the charge of dis-
respect to the memory of King George's heir if I remark that
Taufaahau did not read well? I had written the speech myself. It
consisted of the usual Ministerial platitudes, and it gave thanks to God
that the clouds had been happily dispersed. His Majesty left it to the
legislature to provide for the future by revising all the laws and regu-
lating finance. In conclusion, he commended his people to God and
trusted that there would be no more dissension between the Churches.
It was a pious hope never in the least likely to be realised. The King
interrupted the speech twice, telling his great-grandson to speak up.
It had been intended to unveil the King's portrait in His Majesty's
presence, but almost before the last words of the speech were articu-
lated His Majesty rose and strode out as he came, with the air of a